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THE OLD MEETING-HOUSE. 


Au! the old meeting-house! In the far-away fields of memory its 
ancient steeple rises above all the pleasant things which surround it, the 
dearest and most beautiful of all. 

And yet the old meeting-house was not an elegant structure: far from 
it. It was of the plainest order of Puritan architecture ; its shingled walls 
were of a yellowish hue, adorned on each side with two rows of small 
unblinded windows. ‘There was a portico in front, shading a door which 
opened into the “ broad aisle,”°—a porch on the western side, looking into 
an apple-orchard, the parting branches of which revealed an old brown 
house beyond, garlanded with lilac and rose-bushes—and another porch 
at the east, from which a green bank sloped down to the road. The rea- 
son why there was no entrance upon the fourth side was, because the 
pulpit was there, and its large long window with its innumerable panes 
decorated it. 

Within, the house was arranged half-way between the old and new 
styles; part of the pews being square, and part long, and part of the seats 
being made to lift up when their occupants arose, and slam down again 
when they wished to seat themselves. This slamming I always regarded 
as a portion of the service, preparatory to the singing of hymns, and cer- 
tainly performed it as zealously as any one. 

The pulpit was high and large; and it puzzled my juvenile curiosity not 
a little to see the minister, after ushering his family into the front pew,. 
disappear at a small door in its side, and then reappear (I never could 
guess how he got there) before the great church bible on the desk. I im- 
agined that there were some mysterious rites to be performed before 
preaching, and that here was the minister’s “ sanctum sanctorum.” My 
wonder was dispelled one Saturday afternoon, when I went with my 
mother to adjust a new green cushion in its place. I crept to the strange 
little door, and tremblingly opened it: there was nothing to be seen but a 
flight of steps and a trap-door above, and with them the space was quite 
filled. I remember how I laughed at the thought of seeing the minister 
coming up, head foremost, through the floor. 
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But the minister was a most august personage, especially in the eyes of 
the children of his parish. Did he smile upon me when he met me in the 
street? I stood motionless, with my fingers in my mouth, and my eyes 
on the ground, not daring to “courtesy” a reply to this overpowering 
honor. Did I hear his voice in my mother’s parlor, when he made there 
a pastoral visit? [ crouched timidly under the windows to catch its tones ; 
or, if I supposed him approaching, ran from the house like a frightened rab- 
bit. Yet, | loved him as I would have loved an angel, with reverence and 
awe—gazing upon him at a distance, but never venturing to talk with him. 

The New-England village minister is usually beloved by his people. 
In the dusty crowd of the city men grow peevish, and will cavil and criti- 
cise to their heart’s content; but in the bland, free, country atmosphere 
the spirit unfolds, like the flowers to the west wind, to drink in gladly 
whatever speaks to it of Gov and of holiness. 

But to return to the old meeting-house. How happy we used to be, 
when we clambered up the ascent to the eastern porch on a summer Sab- 
bath morning. It was our custom to provide ourselves with some simple 
nosegay, before starting. Each of us was sure to have a beautiful white 
or red rose, or a bunch of pinks with a sprig of camomile. My unlucky 
brother was once the means of depriving us of this privilege. We were 
all snugly seated in the family pew; he was taking long and deep draughts 
of fragrance from a half-blown rose-bud, when he unexpectedly snuffed 
up the bud itself, and being unable to extricate it, was led, crying, out of 
meeting. The poor fellow did not 

‘“‘ Die of a rose, in aromatic pain,”’ 


but we were prohibited carrying flowers all that summer. 

In winter, the children carried foot-stoves filled with coals, for the use 
of their mothers, furnaces being “ new-fangled notions,” and air-tight 
stoves probably not dreamed of. Sometimes a broad piece of soap-stone, 
wrapped in flannel, was allowed to us, but we could never agree whether 
the oldest or the youngest had the best right to it. 

But the occupants of the old meeting-house have not yet been mentioned. 
There was one old man with an auburn wig, who, on account of deafness, 
sat in the pulpit. I could not be reconciled to this for a long time, but 
came at last to the conclusion that the act was sacrilegious, or else he was 
an uncommonly good man. 

Then there was a solemn-looking personage with a ruddy face, and 
black hair, which, slightly curling at the ends, was combed smoothly down 
as near his eyes as was possible without obstructing his vision. How we 
dreaded his sharp eyes !—for he, we were told, was the “ tidy man,” and 
had three times been known to shake his head at naughty children! 

A shadowy-looking old lady in a green calash, was another object of 
curiosity, chiefly on account of an odd-shaped Chinese fan which she car- 
ried. Many atime I stood and watched her face, to see how often she 
stopped to gaze upon its silk and tinsel beauties. To my surprise, this 
was very seldom. The fan kept on its regular motion to and fro, and her 
serious eyes were always upon the minister, or meekly bent to the ground. 

But [ gazed with the deepest interest upon a young lady who sat just 
before us. She was beautiful and good; this I knew because she was my 
Sabbath-school teacher, and all my thoughts of purity and heaven were 
connected with her. I often sat and amused myself with pleasant fancies 
about her dress, when I could not see her face. Why did she wear a 
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white shawl? Oh! surely because the hue was an emblem of her own 
spirit, So pure and unspotted. And why was the ribbon on her straw bon- 
net always of a delicate blue or pink color? Because the heavens were 
azure, and I doubted not her home in heaven was dearer to her than her 
earthly home ; and pink—that was the hue of the first summer rose, and 
was not she like the rose, yielding the perfume of goodness from her heart 
to all about her? She never knew the dreams of her little pupil, nor will 
she, for “* consumption smote her,” and now she sleeps in the rustic bury- 
ing-ground. 

Then there was the choir, conspicuously stationed in the front gallery. 
These were the men, with flute, violin and bass-viol accompaniments, and 
the red-cheeked * head-singer,” the beauty of the village, with a bevy of 
minor beauties at her side. It was thought improper, in those days, to 
open the mouth widely when singing; and it was impossible to guess how 
sound could be emitted through their imperceptibly parted lips. But there 
was sound, and music too. Oh! the strains of the parting doxology, blend- 
ing with the cool breeze that floated in through the open windows on a 
summerafternoon! How they thrill through every feeling, even now, bring- 
ing with them all soft Sabbath memories! Those were rude and untutored 
strains, perhaps, but, to a daughter of the Puritans, such melodies are the 
sweetest of all. The ** Ranz des Vaches” might not have a more power- 
ful effect upon the wandering Swiss, than the singing of one of Watts’s 
hymns in a village church upon many an exiled New-England girl. 

But now we must bid farewell to the old meeting-house. One Saturday 
night, there was a lurid glare in the sky; the cry of “ Fire” rang through 
the silent streets of our village, and the inhabitants awoke to find their 
sanctuary in flames. All hastened to its rescue. Women left their homes, 
and lent their assistance in staying the devouring element, but it was in 
vain. When the Sabbath dawned, the meeting-house was a heap of ashes. 
How dreary it was to see the cushions and crickets thrown in confusion 
into an adjoining field, while the mass of embers, mingled with melted 
bell-metal, was still hissing on its site. Yet even that was long ago. A 
new sanctuary has taken the place of the old; but that will not be forgot- 
ten. Pleasant will its memory be forever! Epiru. 





WHAT IS MOST BEAUTIFUL? 


Is it the vast and mighty sun, revolving in immensity and giving light 
and heat to unnumbered worlds around it? Or, in the words of another, 


‘is it when its rays gild the eastern horizon, after the darkness of the | 


night, and the landscape is adorned with a thousand shades and colors ; 
when millions of insects awake and bask in its rays; when the birds start 
from their slumbers, and fill the groves with their melody ; when the 
flocks and herds express their joy in harsher acclamations; when man 
goeth forth to his labor, and the hills rejoice on every side.” 

Is it this? Or the moon, pale empress of the night, as she moves, amid 
the music of the heavenly spheres, along her shining path, pouring “ her 
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lustre on spacious cities and lofty mountains, glimmering on the ocean, 
the Jakes and rivers, opening a prospect wide as the eye can reach, which 
would otherwise be involved in the deepest gloom ? 

Or is it in the mild gentle stars, as, one by one, they light up their bril- 
liant lamps on high, and gaze with unnumbered eyes of love, like sentinels, 
over a sleeping world, where, perchance, some lone watcher of earth, with 
heaven-directed eye, marks their glorious beauty and exclaims, ‘* What is 
man that thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that thou visitest him ?” 

Is it the mighty heaving ocean, when its mountain billows madly lash 
the shore, and toss the foundering ship upon its bosom, till the timbers part 
and she sinks far down to coral beds, and caverns dark; or when, like a 
sleeping infant, in calm repose, it mirrors the clear blue sky above ? 

Is it the tornado, the hurricane, the sweeping avalanche, or the storm- 
spirit striding over the ruins of forests, towns and cities; in some worn, 
moss-covered piles; in lofty mountains, sculptured marble, the breath of 
fame, the voice of flowers, or the fanning zephyrs ? 

Is it man ?—his stately form and noble brow? Or woman’s voice and 
love-lit eye? Are these the most beautiful? If so, who would have 
marked their beauty, and of what value would earth’s varied hues and 
tints have been, had noble and godlike mind never been created? Surely 
it cannot be in these that the highest beauty dwells, but in the ever-active, 
never-dying soul; the vital principle within, that naught can ever crush ; 
the ethereal spark struck from heavenly mould, that is destined to live on, 
after all these have perished ; after worlds upon worlds have been blotted 
from existence; and system upon system has vanished away. J. L.B. 





TO I. W. S——. 


I have sent thee a wreath of wild May-flowers. 


I have sent thee a wreath of wild May-flowers, 
That danced by the stream to the bright-rosy hours, 
And twined with their beauty a braid of my hair, 
To tell how affection lies clustering there. 


O flowers, wild flowers ; I’ve drank from your lips 
Love’s own burning words, as the bee honey sips, 
And thou, dearest Brother, wilt read in them there, 
A love, a devotion, no words can declare. 


They will tell thee of days when our own * Granite Hills" 
Breathed the fragrance of love to the green mossy rills; 
And bounding together we caught the wild lay, 

Nor heeded the monitor, “* Passing away.” 


The “ Merrimack ”’ laughs now a fresh blooming bride, 
And sends to the ** Huron,”’ of statelier pride, 

A flower from her toilet to bloom on her shore, 

To hush in the tempest her billows’ proud roar. 


And I, dearest Brother, have sent thee a flower, 

To breathe of deep love in the heart’s darkest hour, 

Press, press, to thy bosom an Angel so fair, 

It beareth from fond hearts the unspoken prayer. Ss. 8. 
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CONSTANCY. 


Aunt Lucy was the favorite of all the little lads and lasses in the rustic 
village in which she was a resident, and much esteemed by the older in- 
habitants. The little ones needed no greater punishment for disobedience 
than to be denied the privilege of going over to Aunt Lucy’s—not that she 
was aunt to any of us, but she had taught us to call her so, it being more 
familiar then than ‘* Miss Lucy.” 

Our parents, when speaking of her, usually called her * Miss Lucy,” 
or “*the good lady.” We supposed she was good, because she gave us 
good cake and pie, and such things, which we valued more highly than 
any thing of twice the value from our parents. But we were told that she 
was called good because she visited the sick—cheering them up by her 
lively conversation, fanning them when feverish and hot, or administering 
some cooling draught to their parched and burning lips, and watching 
with them through the long nights of pain. 

Often, after the heat of the day was over, she might be seen wending 
her way to the dwellings of the poor, with some little present for them, or 
a bunch of flowers for the children, from her pretty garden. Aunt Lucy 
purchased a snowy little cottage, adjacent to my father’s. It had a green 
lawn in front, with a gravel walk shaded by trees of various kinds, ex- 
tending to the main road the distance of nearly a quarter of a mile. 

One afternoon, in the pleasant month of August, about a dozen of us 
were collected together at Aunt Lucy’s, gathering flowers and forming 
them into nosegays for her, and making wreaths for her favorite Tabby, 
who seemed to admire the sport of tearing the flowers to pieces as much 
as we in putting them together; but what seemed to annoy Puss the most 
was a miniature that roguish Fanny had put around her neck. 

After we had become somewhat weary of our fun we reminded Aunt 
Lucy of her promise to tell us the history of her young days, which she 
consented to do as soon as she had finished the work she was engaged in. 
“Tell it to us in the pretty vine-covered arbor,” we said ; and then bound- 
ing away, without waiting a reply, we seated ourselves to await her coming. 

Presently we heard footsteps approaching, and, thinking it was her, we 
arose to make our courtesies, when what was our surprise on beholding— 
not Aunt Lucy, but a gentleman somewhat sunburnt, and, to appearance, 
about forty years of age. We were a little afraid of him at first, but he 
spoke to us very kindly, requesting us to give him a glass of water, which 
we complied with, and then presented him with some fruit, which he ac- 
cepted, and then began a conversation with us about our books and plays, 
how old we were, and what our names were, when Fanny, thinking that 
Tabby would like to take a part in the conversation, carried her to him, 
and asked him if she was not pretty. Puss’ head was so completely cov- 
ered with flowers that it was hardly discernible, but, taking hold of the 
miniature, he said he thought she must be very pretty if she resembled 

that. - This caused considerable merriment for us, but it was soon changed 
to fright, for the gentleman’s face was of a death-like hue ; and, clasping 
the miniature in his clenched hands, he exclaimed, 

“Tt is—it is she !—it is my own Anna!” 

Just at this moment Aunt Lucy, or Anna, as we shall hereafter call her, 
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made her appearance among us. The gentleman arose at her entrance, 
and begged her pardon for intruding upon her premises, which she readily 
granted, and requested him to be seated. 

After a few commonplace remarks, the gentleman asked her, if she 
would inform him whose miniature that was, *‘ for,” said he, * it resembles 
a lady I used to be acquainted with.” 

She replied that it was hers, and that it was taken when she left school, 
at the age of sixteen. 

‘¢ And your name is Anna Wallace ?” 

** It is,” was the brief reply. 

** And do you not know me, Anna?” 

‘‘Can it be possible that it is Allan Grey? How changed. And I am 
changed. Eighteen years have passed since we met.” 

But my readers perhaps are as impatient for the history of Anna and 
Allan’s past lives as we were. 

Mr. Wallace, the father of Anna, was the wealthiest merchant in P 
His father died, leaving him sole heir of his vast estate, and he, unlike 
many young men, did not squander it away, but calculated what he should 
do to add more to what he already possessed. He thought of one expe- 
dient to gain more, but did not mean to be in a hurry about it; and that 
was, to marry some one that was as wealthy as himself, if he could find 
one. If not, he would not marry one without property, if he did not 
marry at all; and fortune favored him for once. He was somewhat ad- 
vanced in life, when chance threw in his way a lady from the South—a 
young widow, and said to be very wealthy. Suffice it to say, they were 
married, and went to the South to reside, while he still transacted, through 
his agents, his business at P ' | 

After five or six years’ absence, he returned to his native place, a wid- 
ower, with Anna, his only child. He placed her in a boarding school, in 
an adjacent city, at the age of six years, and kept her there until she was 
sixteen. He then took her home to assist him in his business—not that 
he cared much about her company, but he thought she would save him 
the expense of a clerk, as he had been at so much expense for her educa- 
tion, and, as he also said, to keep an eye on her, that she would not marry 








beneath her in worldly wealth. 


About the time of Anna’s return from school there came into P a 
young physician, the son of poor but respectable parents. His office was 
exactly opposite the rich merchant’s store, and he had frequent opportu- 
nities of seeing the pretty Anna. 

Allan Grey used often to call into the store and chat with Anna, but 
her father had told her that she would not marry any one that was not 
wealthy, and he only waited for young Allan to ask her in marriage to 
forbid him her society at once. Allan did propose, and was rejected ; and 
neither prayers, nor tears, on the part of Anna, could move him from his 
stern decree. Allan left P——-, and went—no one knew whither. An- 








na’s father became very cross to her, and used often to keep her shut up 
for weeks at a time, fearing that she would see Allan. One day he told 
her that she was to be married to a gentleman, some years her senior, in 
six weeks, with whom she was but slightly acquainted. She replied, that 
if he chose to sacrifice her happiness, she would obey. 

‘‘ Happiness !—how can you be otherwise than happy,” he replied, 
‘‘ with thousands at your command.” 
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Anna said nothing, but by her apparent willingness to acquiesce in all 
her father’s wishes, he concluded she had forgotten all her foolish love, as 
he called it, for young Grey. But Anna knew what she was about, for 
before the end of six weeks she was nowhere to be found. She took her 
clothing, and the money that had been given her, and bade adieu, as she 
thought forever to her home. She arrived at the rustic village of H 4 
about a hundred miles from P ,and by changing her name she eluded 
the vigilance of her father. 

Eighteen years after, we find her on her return to P 
Wallace, but as Mrs. Grey. 

Mr. Wallace did not recognize them, for he was old, and his eyes were 
dim; but when she told him who she was, the old man wept like a child, 
and holding out his hands to them he begged their forgiveness, and prayed 
Gop to bless them. 

The old gentleman lived to hold his little grandson in his arms, and 
then he was gathered to his fathers, and his Gop. E\LIZABETR. 
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SONG IN JUNE. 


Sing me a song in the month of June, 
For the tinkling rill plays a merry tune; 
The robin sings on the leafy thorn, 

And the sky-lark sings in the ear of morn, 
There's music flowing from hill and tree, 
Then sing ye a song in June to me! 


Twine me a wreath in the month of June, 
Of flowers that hide from the sultry noon, 
There are roses blown, by the old stone wall ; 
The blue-bells hang o'er the waterfall, 

All bright with blossoms the wild woods be, 
Then twine ye a wreath in June for me. 


Weave me a shroud in the month of June, 
Friends! ye can grant me but one more boon, 
I know that my joyous life is brief 

As the wasted span of the first spring leaf, 
Its white dew robe in the grass ye see ; 

Then weave ye a shroud in June for me! 


Dig me a grave in the month of June, 

’Neath the paly light of the waning moon, 

The lilies bloom where the snow-drop died ; 

Come ye and smile by my green grave’s side, 

Oh! smile and sing when my soul is free, 

And dig ye a grave in June for me! L. L. 
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( Continued.) 


THE next morning they said he was sick—dangerously sick. How still 
my heart lay as | heard it. I listened, and each word seemed to add a 
mountain’s weight to my oppressed and bursting bosom. ‘The next day, 
and he was worse. Why, why did they not take me to him? They all 
loved him, and all were sorry for his illness, but no one seemed to think 
that I could feel or suffer when they told of his suffering. My mother 
certainly must have seen my restlessness and weary looks. But she said 
nothing to me, and it seemed that they said less of him. Did they suspect 
the secret which f would not own to myself? A week passed, and his 
symptoms grew more alarming. ‘The fever increased, instead of abating. 
They said that he was delirious—that he raved constantly. My feelings 
began to grow insupportable, too much for even my tact to conceal ; and 
I know not what my madness might have prompted me to do, if Fate had 
not befriended me. 

After dinner, Doct. Freeman came in hurriedly. ‘‘ Mrs. Cleaveland,” 
said he, ‘‘ | wish to speak with you a moment.” 

Mother led the way into an adjoining room, and closed the door. The 
doctor’s countenance had expressed anxiety ; and a curiosity, or painful 
interest, which I could not withstand, tempted me to possess myself, with- 
out leave, of the purport of his visit. Between the two rooms was a closet 
which communicated with both, and by stepping in there, unless they con- 
versed in a very low tone, I could hear the conversation. ‘The temptation 
and the execution of its promptings, were instantaneous. The doctor’s 
communication had commenced before I reached my listening place, and 
the first sentence which reached my ear convinced me that | had not mis- 
taken the subject of his visit; but | was unprepared for all of his information. 

‘“‘ He is very sick—dangerously so,” were the first words which reached 
me, ‘and his life depends upon quiet. His mind seems disturbed, and 
that you know is out of the reach of medicine; but unless I can soothe the 
fever of his mind, it is useless to prescribe for his body—he raves con- 
stantly for Mabel.” He paused as if for mother to make some remark, 
but she remained silent, and he continued, “ His mind evidently is excited 
about her, and he dwells upon it continually. He begs for her to come 
and lay her cold hands upon his head, and then entreats that I will not 
send her away. It is dangerous to give him an opiate strong enough to 
drown his delirium, and | came in to see if you were willing that she 
should go in and see what effect her presence has upon him; and if it 
soothes him, to allow her to stay a few hours.” 

‘¢ Mabel is too much of a child—” began my mother. 

‘Child as she may be,” interrupted the doctor, “I suspect that he had 
forgotten it before he was sick. Have they not been almost constant com- 
panions for this year?” 

“Your question suggests what cannot be,” returned my mother; “ 
have never thought nor regarded her but as a mere child, and—” 

‘“‘If you never thought what the consequences might be in the constant 
intercourse between a lovely little girl, just ripening into womanhood, and | 
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leasant agreeable gentleman—(her senior by a dozen years perhaps— 
but that would only make her the more bewitching to him)—lI ought to 
suggest it to you, as perhaps it would have an influence upon your decision 
with regard to my request.” 

“If there was any foundation for your suggestion,” my mother rejoined, 
“it ought perhaps to influence me to deny you ; but I can’t think it—” 

‘* What her feelings may be towards him,” continued the doctor, “I am 
ignorant of, but there is some anxiety in his mind about her that increases 
the virulence of his fever; and it must be soothed and humored, or his 
life may be the forfeit.” 

I was upon the point of bursting into the room and declaring that I 
should go, be the consequences what they might, when my mother’s voice 
arrested me. 

“If you say so, Mabel must go; but do not betray to her the reason ; 
prepare her for his ravings by telling her that he is unconscious, and that 
she must not notice what he says—for, believe me, she never thought of 
such a thing, and I should be unwilling to have her for years.” 

‘The young heart does not always wait to love until mama has told it 
that it was old enough,” returned the doctor. 

A sense of suffocation alarmed me, and but for the alarm, I should have 
fainted. But I escaped from my retreat, and tears came to my relief. | 
reached my own room, and flung myself upon the floor in the agony of 
prayer. Then, then | learned to pray from the outpourings of an an- 
guished heart. With what fervency I besought the ALmicury to spare 
his life; and, as if the Great 1 Am could be propitiated by sacrifice, I 
besought H:m that if one must die to take me, but oh! tospare him! The 
act of prayer, and the sense of Whose presence I was in, calmed me; 
and I arose conscious only of Ais danger, and the power of Him who 
could save him, who could restore him to health, and to my earnest love. 
I bathed my eyes, and was preparing to return to the parlor, when my 
mother opened the door. 

‘* Bel,” said she, ‘‘ Esq. Smith is very sick to-day ; I am going over to 
see him, and you may go with me, if you wish.” 

She was very calm, but I was conscious that she scrutinized my coun- 
tenance with a most earnest gaze, and the tone of her voice was sad. But 
I calmly thanked her for the permission, and putting on my bonnet, fol- 
lowed her down stairs. 

Doctor Freeman had remained to accompany us, and as I met his in- 
quiring look, I felt my face slightly flush. But I was too full of sorrow 
to be embarrassed by consciousness, or to appear otherwise than calm, 
and the self-possession of my grief deceived him. I heard him say in a 
low tone to my mother as we passed out of the door, 

“Give yourself no uneasiness about her ; her heart is free, although she 
is sad that her friend is sick.” 

And then he turned to me, and taking my hand in his, repeated my 
mother’s instructions that I was not to notice what people said when they 
were insane and light-headed; that they did not know any thing about it, 
and were as likely to say one thing as another, and very likely to run of 
queer fancies about those who were around them. 

The doctor left us as we entered the house, and went to see his patient 
before introducing us into his chamber. In a few moments he returned, 
and said that we could goup. With the nervous and thrilling anxiety of 
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my mind, it is strange how I retained my self-possession. But | did so, 
and as we entered the room, the sick man was violently commanding the 
nurse to do something. I did not hear what he said, but she replied, 
‘* She has come to see yon.” 

The doctor stepped forward to the bed-side, and that and our entrance 
distracted the attention of his patient from what he was urging to the nurse. 

‘Mrs. Cleaveland and Mabel have come to see you,” said the doctor 
cheerfully ; ‘* and now will you accuse me of not keeping my promise ?” 

‘* Where is she ?”? demanded the sick man, without noticing the doctor’s 
closing interrogatory. 

The doctor motioned for me to approach, and placed my hand within 
his, saying, ‘* Here, will you not welcome your little friend.” 

For a moment he recognized me, and a faint smile illumed his features 
as he essayed to speak, but the word remained unspoken, and for an in- 
stant his jaw quivered, his frame was convulsed with a slight tremor, and 
then flinging my hand from him, he turned restlessly in the bed, and beg- 
ged for ‘* Mabel to come and lay her cold hands on his head.” 

‘* He does not know you,” began the doctor; but I had turned to a table 
near, where I had noticed when I entered a pitcher of ice-water. I in- 
stantly plunged my hands into it, and the doctor paused to see what I was 
going to do; and the nurse started forward, and said there was “a bowl 
where I could wash my hands.” After allowing them to remain in the 
water a few seconds, until they were thoroughly chilled, saying to the 
doctor that I had done so when we were at Mr. Hoskins’s the evening be- 
fore he was confined to the house, I returned to the bed and pressed my 
cold hands upon his forehead. He looked up, and said, ‘‘ Oh, Mabel, have 
you come—lI thought you were gone af and for a few moments he re- 
mained perfectly quiet. 

The doctor exchanged a look of intelligence both with my mother and 
the nurse, saying, ‘* That explains—the fever was in his veins then.” 

They acquiesced in the idea which his remark presented to their minds, 
and my mother appeared relieved from some anxious thought. 

As soon as the sick man exhibited any sign of restlessness, | returned 
to the table, and immersed my hands in the water, and then returned to 
the bed again. This I repeated several times, and each time when my 
cold hands touched his forehead, I was rewarded by a look of recognition. 

The doctor and the others had remained silent spectators of my move- 
ments, until my mother expressed a fear that I should take cold. 

‘That is true,” replied the doctor; ‘but to keep him quiet and his 
head cool is what we in vain have tried todo. I ordered ice kept upon 
his head, but he resisted so strongly, and finally flung it at the nurse, that 
the exertion to keep him still did more harm than we could do good by 
having it remain but a minute. He is quieter now than I have seen him 
since yesterday morning. You try, Mabel,” continued the doctor, ad- 
dressing me, ‘‘and see if you can keep some ice upon his head.” 

The nurse prepared some ice in a cloth and I laid it lightly on his head. 
He opened his eyes, but seeing me, said, ‘1 thought that it was not you, 
Mabel.” 

‘¢ But it is,” said I, taking the hand which he had raised, “and you will 
allow the ice to stay on your head, will you not?” 

‘*Do you want it to?” he asked in a faint voice. 
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“Yes,” I replied; “‘and I want you to be very quiet, and gc io sleep, 
if you can.” 

‘Will you stay?” he asked, opening his eyes and clasping my hand 
still more closely. 

“Yes,” I returned, slightly pressing the hand which clasped mine. 

He started as if in sudden pain, and looked at me so wildly that I was 
alarmed, and quickly added, ** But I shall go away unless you are per- 
fectly still, and try to go to sleep.” He did not seem fully to comprehend 
me, but, as if he wished to please me, he closed his eyes. 

The doctor had prepared some mixture for him, and handed it to the 
nurse. She approached the bed, and putting her arm under his head, 
raised it, and asked if he would take it. 

‘Have you come again?” said he, looking round wildly; ‘* where is 
Mabel ?” 

‘‘ Here,” I replied. 

He drew my hand towards him, and put his lips to the cup, but the nau- 
seating draught sickened him, and he turned from it with disgust. 

“You must take it,” said the nurse, firmly but kindly. 

‘Must!’ he repeated, and turned his eye upon her with a look of un- 
qualified contempt and scorn. 

“If he is sick, he does not forget what is due to his manhood, nurse,” 
said the doctor, laughing. 

“Oh, sir,” she replied, “I never see any body so downright stubborn 
in my life. If he takes a notion that he wont take any thing, | can’t 
make him.” 

‘You take the cup, Mabel,” said the doctor, “and see if he refuses you 
with such a withering look.” 

I obeyed; and as I presented the cup to him, he at first rejected it, by 
a motion of the head. 

‘But you will take it?” said I, in a low pleading tone, looking him 
earnestly in the face. 

A slight shudder of loathing passed over him, but he opened his mouth 
and drained the cup to the last drop. 

‘Well done, my little nurse,” said the doctor, as he stepped forward 
and received the cup from my hand. ‘And now, if your mother will 
permit, we will leave you and the nurse to see if your quiet womanly ways 
will not induce our patient to sleep.” 

Suffice to say, that from that time as long as it was necessary to soothe 
and coax the sick man, I was head nurse, and he very rarely refused to 
take any thing from my hand, or to listen to my entreaties that he should 
remain quiet. | 

In a few days the alarming symptoms of the fever abated, but he con- 
tinued very low and weak for a long time. My anxiety braced my nerves 
to endure the unaccustomed fatigue of confinement, and my fear of be- 
traying the secret of my heart, compelled me to retain my self-possession. 
But when night came, and I was dismissed from attendance—when I had 
reached my own room, and my face was buried in my pillow, then I gave 
way to tears, moans and prayer. 

One night my mother heard my stifled groans in her room, and came 
to know what was the matter. 

‘| suppose I was dreaming,” I replied with counterfeited sleepiness, 
Shading my eyes with my hand, as if to protect them from the light. 
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ASPIRATION. 





“Your confining yourself so closely to a sick chamber, I fear is injuring 
you,” she returned, “and I will see the doctor to-morrow, and see if it is 
any longer necessary.” 

I made no reply, and supposing me exhausted by fatigue, she left me. 





ASPIRATION. 


Oft when eve’s dewy silence fills the air, 

And the still burning stars look out on high, 

When the hushed zephyr’s tone breathes Nature’s prayer, 
And shadowy forms of night are flitting by ; 

Whene’er [ roam through the green solitude, 

Nature’s own temple, vast, sublime and grand, 

With beauty far exceeding art endued, 

Untouched, unchanged from its Creator’s hand,— 
*Tis then wild burning thoughts rush through my soul, 
And wishes vain that may not be repressed, 

And ardent longings o’er my spirit roll; 

And glorious visions of the pure and blest, 

Come stealing o’er me, like some midnight dream. 
Those misty shadows haunt my spirit still, 

Flinging o’er Fancy’s web a radiant gleam 

Like sunlight sparkling over dale and hill. 

Then oft I turn, soul sick, from earth away, 

And long for brighter worlds, and purer air, 

And if to Genius it were right to pray, 

To Genius would I breathe this restless prayer. 


‘‘O give my mind to soar, unchanged and free, 


Far through the depths of the blue vault on high, 
Through the wide realms of vast immensity, 

Free as the mountain winds that pass me by. 
Give me to tread the spirit’s viewless path, 
Among the clouds to take my chainless way, 
And, when the storm bursts forth in gathering wrath, 
To stand where thunders roll, and lightnings play. 
1 fain would soar to yon bright worlds of light, 
And hear the music of the rolling spheres, 

And with Creation’s organ choir unite 

In anthem tunes to Him of endless years. 

O! for a freedom from low grovelling thought, 
From glittering toys, and littleness of mind ! 

O for that wealth that never can be bought, 
Thought pure and high, and sentiment refined ! ”’ 


Alas my wish is vain! Genius may strive 
In vain to break earth's fetters and its chains ; 
Its meteor fire from earth can never rise, 

But, fettered down, a prisoner still remains. 
And Science’s classic fount can never quench 
The ardent longings of the deathless soul, 
Which from the present turns unsatisfied, 
And presses on to some far-distant goal. 
Then let my restless spirit drink her fill 

From Resignation's fount, and ask no more, 
While Patience whispers to my soul, Be still ; 
Thou shalt be free on Jordan’s farther shore ! 







































































TO 





M. M. DAVIDSON. 





Tue following lines were written after perusing and reperusing the Biography 
and Poetical Remains of Margaret Miller Davidson, by Washington Irving, and 
suggested more particularly by reading the poem entitled ‘To die and be forgot- 
ten,’ in which she gives sway to the ebullition of a full heart, with regard to liter- 
ary fame, in an affecting manner. 


TO M. M. DAVIDSON. 


Thou art gone, sweet one; thou hast passed away 
From life’s ever-changeful scene, 

Like the floweret that dies ere the close of the day, 
Or the forms of a cherished dream. 


Yet thy memory shall live, and ages to come 
Shall love to repeat thy sweet name: 

O, the golden thread that thy genius has spun 
To weave in the web of thy fame! 


No, thy name upon earth will surely not die, 
For a soul unto song thou hast given 

And the loveliest scenes hast portrayed to the eye, 
And a vision hast pictured of Heaven. 





a Each song thou hast sung benignly lends 
g To the zest of life a part, 
For thy sweet-toned lyre forever blends 
With the music of the heart. 


Thou hast painted the passions, fierce and strong, 
& The affections deep and mild, 
O, Nature doth mourn for thee, sweet one— 
‘ Her lost, her favorite child. 


By the muses blest e’er since thy birth, 
And thy mind was richly fraught. 

With the wealth of love, while it peopled earth 
With the images of thought. 


Thy fancy explored the boundless waves, 
That roar for the mighty deep, 
And down, far down in the coral caves 
Where “the green-haired sea-nymphs”’ sleep. 


Methinks ’tis a theme may well inspire 
a The heart with a kindred flame, 
2 O, would, while } touch the tuneful lyre, 
I could imitate thy strain! 


Thy voice we hear when the merry bird 
Pours forth its matin song ; 

When its pensive vesper notes are heard 
The dewy meads along. 


When the moon rides high, in her azure car, 
There’s a voice that speaks of thee ; 

While thy spirit looks forth, from its home afar, 
Like the moonbeam on the lea, 









Alone—all alone by the forest brook, 
Where the wild waves murmur free, 

Where the old oaks groan, by the wind-god shook, 
There’s a sigh sent up for thee. 
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In the heart's lone home, mid its severed ties, 
There is ever a vernal spot; 

For remembrance to thrive for those we prize 
Where decay intrudeth not. 


The ‘‘ good man”’ often will wander forth, 
By the purest reverence led, 
From the scenes of fashion and festal mirth, 


To seek thy lowly bed. 


Here the gay may repair, by thy goodness won, 
And the pilgrim of hoary years— 

’Tis a sacred retreat—ay! let them come, 
And embalm thy grave with tears. 


Sweet peace to thy ashes! peace profound 
Where they've lain thee away to rest, 

Till the great archangel's trump shall sound 
At Jenovau’s high behest. 


O, then may we meet in the heavenly choir, 
Where eternal anthems ring, 
And strike with thee the seraphic lyre 
To the songs which all can sing. M. R. G. 





LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGEPORT. 


Miss Fartey: When I left Lowell, I promised to write and tell you 
my first impressions of the place I was about to visit. I will now fulfil 
my promise, at the risk of wearying your patience. We left Lowell the 
day before the, ever to be remembered, Fourth. Our ride was pleasant, 
for a rainy day, and the company disposed to be agreeable, notwithstand- 
ing we were very much crowded. In Billerica, we stopped at a fine- 
looking farm-house for two passengers, a gentleman and lady. After 
much packing and unpacking, we succeeded in getting snugly stowed 
away: a solid mass we were, particularly the middle seat, which con- 
tained four ladies of no small dimensions, An elderly lady on the end 
of the seat, after hitching and squeezing and sitting against the coach door, 
exclaimed, ‘* Well, there, if this door should burst, I should go out co- 
wollops.”’ At Woburn, we stopped for another passenger, a stout rosy- 
cheeked Irish girl. Poor crathure, she was ina sad dilemma: the coach 
was full, and she could not be after taking a sate on the outside, for she 
would be after catching her death; could not some of the young ladies 
plase exchange for her. This was an appeal to our benevolence which 
we could not withstand, and Miss J and myself mounted to the out- 
side. The driver played the agreeable to perfection; he said he ‘had 
two Lowell ‘school-marms’ all the way down with him the day before.” 
We told him that he had one then in the inside, and besides all we were 
first-rate ‘‘ school-marms” ourselves, but notwithstanding we were afraid 
our seat was so high that we should go over cowollops. 

Woburn isa pretty place, but I think Medford is prettier. The en- 
trance to the village is delightfully dressed in its quiet rural beauty. 1 
was much pleased with a stone cottage of the Grecian style, which was 
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surrounded by a beautiful garden. ‘Truly, love in such a cottage would 
be desirable. I counted nine vessels on the stocks, and viewed them with 
no small degree of interest, as they were the first I have seen since a child. 
Charlestown—O my! My spirit must needs be more closely allied to the 
beautiful than it now is to find beauty in its busy, muddy streets, though 
allowance must be made for a cloudy day. Shipping and brick-making 
seemed to be the principal business. A number of vessels lay in the har- 
bor at anchor, from which the stars and stripes were gaily streaming. 

As much as I disliked Charlestown, it is preferable to Boston. ‘Truly 
this is a city of “notions,” and, I should think, of humbug too. In passing, 
a handbill, something like the following, caught my eye, ‘* The mammoth 
hog, and a living three-legged calf.” I could not help thinking that a liv- 
ing calf was better than a dead one, and wondered if they were as inter- 
esting as the learned pia, lately exhibited in Lowell. Boston certainly 
was not built for beauty ; at least some parts of it. The streets are too 
narrow and pent up. It seemed to me that the sunlight could never pen- 
etrate to the damp pavements. Like Mrs. Child, I saw some doves alight 
in the street; their plumage was soiled, and their tiny feet covered with 
mud; the beautiful associated with the unlovely. Little ragged, dirty 
children were on the pavements, while their mammas were seated on the 
doorsteps. 

Cambridgeport is a pretty place. Its gardens and shaded walks were 
beautiful to me, though viewed through drenching showers. After our 
arrival the clouds broke away, and the sunset was glorious. The rich 
golden sunlight streamed up from the west, forming a brilliant contrast with 
the dark clouds that yet lingered; while a rainbow, the most beautiful I 
ever beheld, spanned the eastern concave. The bow of promise !—how 
much of faith and hope it ministers to the doubting heart. There, faith- 
ful to the promise of the Most Hiceu, it has appeared since the waters cov- 
ered the face of the earth, a token of the covenant between Gop and man. 

Since our arrival, we have visited the colleges at Old Cambridge. ‘The 
scenery is delightful. 1 could drink in poetry there; and O! I would that 
mine were the power to trace the burning thoughts that struggle for utter- 
ance in the characters of living, thrilling eloquence, that would nerve 
some soul to deeds of noble worth. Professors’ Row is enchanting ; words 
are lame, and lame is all expression to describe the beauteous scene. I 
was admiring the shrubbery as we passed along, ‘*‘ When forth there hop- 
ped a toad,” and placed himself directly in our path. Notwithstanding 
the meek stare of his great eyes, I could not resist the temptation of cuff- 
ing him with my parasol, when he submissively bowed his head and re- 
tired. Long before we reached the college grounds we saw the lofty tur- 
rets of the library peeping up through the trees. It is an elegant edifice 
of stone, and the style in which it is built is in admirable keeping with the 
place where it is located. The other buildings would be prettier were 
they of stone. Brick I dislike, perhaps, because I have been accustomed 
to brick walls so long. The grounds around the colleges are delightful. 
While walking through them the words of the “ Irish Emigrant” were re- 
called to my mind with a peculiar power and sweetness. 


‘¢ And often in those grand old woods 
I sit and shut my eyes, 

And think I'm back again to where 

My own poor Mary lies.” 
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The lengthened twilight was deepening into night, and the bright beautiful 
stars came forth one by one as we retraced our steps to the Port. We 
turned to take a last view of those consecrated grounds. The golden 
clouds still lingered in the west, and I almost thought that I could gaze 
“through golden vistas into Heaven.” The birds were singing their ves- 
per hymns, and the dew distilling on the grass and flowers filled the air 
with a refreshing fragrance. We gave the parting hand to a Lowell friend, 
and with a touch of sadness left the parting scene. 


‘Tf so much of loveliness is sent to deck our earth by Him, 
How beautiful !—how beautiful will be the world to come.”’ 


July 9th. I visited Boston. The walk over Charles-river bridge is de- 
lightful, especially when the tide is in. Boston, in the distance, reminds 
me of Jerusalem; the hill city. The State House, like the Temple, tow- 
ers proudly over all. We ascended to the cupola, and had a fine view. 
The white sails, like birds of snowy wings, thickly studded the blue waves. 
In the opening, as far as the eye could reach, a dark smoky wreath curled 
upward from a noble steamer that gallantly rode the bright waves. The 
Common, like an oasis in the desert, looked up smiling and green from its 
home of brick and mortar, bidding a ready welcome to the passer-by. 
Over all these the emblems of American freedom, at half-mast, and clad 
in mourning, were hung, for one of her noble sons had gone to rest. 


“‘ He fought his last fight, and gained his last battle,”’ 


and laid down to rest where the rolling drum can never waken him more. 
His obsequies were observed by a large concourse of people with appro- 
priate badges and banners; one was surmounted by a snow-white dove 
bearing the olive branch of peace. Nine bands of most excellent music 
accompanied the long procession, and their soul-stirring notes wakened 
within me the musings of other days, and I fancied that the spirits of 
American heroes were hovering over the country which they loved so 
well, and for which they bled and died. 

Boston is not so gloomy after all, as I at first imagined, but it requires 
a sunny day to display it to advantage, and then life, decked out in gala 
dress, walks through her busy streets. Business is the watchword, and 
with true Yankee perseverance it is borne onward. We have visited the 
Navy Yard at Charlestown. The implements of death and destruction 
were blended with industry and commerce. Cannon, cannon-balls and 
bombshells were thickly strewed around, in an inclosed arena within the 
yard. I was much pleased with the dry-dock, into which we descended. 
It is built of granite, and, from an inscription on one of the blocks, | 
learned that it was commenced July 10, 1827, under the administration of 
John Q. Adams, and completed in June, 1833, when the Hero of New 
Orleans filled the presidential chair. The rope-walks are extensive, and 
I viewed the making of ropes with interest. We saw several steam-en- 
gines in operation, but did not stay long where they were, for ‘ we could 
not stand the fire.” One, however, chanced to be cold, and we lingered 
sometime by the iron railing, capped with polished brass, to admire the 
exquisite finish of the ponderous machine, and the genius that joined its 
various parts in one grand whole. The steamer Mississippi was lying at 
the wharf, where she has been undergoing some repairs. She is now 
manned, and goes out the first of August. We had permission to go on 
board, but such a formidable array of men frightened us poor factory gitls, 
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and, to use a popular expression, we ‘backed out.”” The United States, 
the Marion, and the Medora, a merchantman, were lying at the wharf, 
and a number of others, but I will not enumerate them. 

From the Navy Yard we proceeded to Bunker Hill. The sun had just 
sunk to his western home as we ascended the height. Associations came 
crowding thick and fast upon me as I stood upon the soil once stained by 
heroes’ blood. The Mystic flowed, with its low murmuring music, along, 
and Charles river proudly bore commerce on its bosom. Copp’s hill was 
there, covered wjth her peaceful habitations. Over all these the Monu- 
ment looked a proud memento of freedom, and points back to that morn- 
ing when the whole peninsula was enveloped in awful atmosphere of 
smoke, and ‘illumed in every quarter by streams of fire from the various 
instruments of death; when the groans of the wounded and dying rose 
fearfully on the ear and mingled with the roar of musketry, the crackling 
of flames, and crash of falling timbers. The ‘ miserable shanty’? still 
‘adorns Bunker Hill Monument,” and the inscription, ‘* Admittance 124 
cents,” has not yet faded out. But [ have faith enough in Americans to 
believe that it will ere long. It must not remain. The sons and daugh- 
ters of freedom ought—nay, it belongs to them, the privilege of flocking 
to that sacred pile, and viewing from thence the goodly heritage that valor 
bought, not with ‘ minepence,” but with life-blood, and secured to them. 

There is one thing | must not omit, as it concerns factory girls. After 
leaving the Navy Yard, we stopped at a friend’s to rest. While there, the 
conversation turned upon the factory system and girls. We were busily 
engaged in discussing the merits and demerits of both, when a beautiful 
little gray kitten came bounding into the room. I took it up and began to 
play with it, when a gentleman present remarked, that he had often heard 
that the Lowell girls were so fond of cats that they were obliged on their 
account, to pay a shilling per week more for board. He cited a case of 
a lady from Vermont, who brought her petted favorite to Spindle City, 
and actually paid its board. A gentleman in Boston, speaking of the great 
number of girls employed in the mills, asked how in the world we con- 
trived to get along without beaux. O! I told him that we experienced no 
inconvenience whatever! We were used to going out alone, and did not 
mind it at all. He was mum, but looked just as though he would like to 
say, * Tough story that for me to believe.” 

July 15th. <A trip to Nahant. The day was delightful, and a large 
party of us with light hearts and lighter steps started for Nahant. We 
did not have “* music and moonlight on the waters,” but we had what was 
better, music and sunlight. ‘The water was calm and peaceful as a child 
at rest, and mirrored the blue arch above. When the bell rung the noble 
boat, like a bird, darted into the water, and gaily cut the waves. Fora 
long while I leaned over the railing and watched the sparkling track in 
the steamer’s wake. I never could imagine any thing more beautiful than 
the crystal foam that mounted the green wave and chased its fellow over 
the bright way till both were lost. ‘The cool sea air, the sweet music from 
the band on the upper deck, the receding city, and the green isles, that 
seemed like sea nymphs to glide by, were all full of eloquence. The ap- 
proach to Nahant is romantic in the extreme. It rises gradually out of 
the water, and assumes shape and hue as you approach it and admire the 
dark rocks that, like sentinels, guard the spot. In the distance sky and 
water blend in one, and white sails thickly stud its bosom. If the ocean 
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is so beautiful when, like a sleeping tiger, it reposes, what must it be when 
aroused? How grand ! How sublime! Old Time, regardless of our 
pleasure, winged rapidly on his way, and, ere we were aware, the day 
was far spent. We had time to visit “ Irene’s Grotto,” “ Lover’s Leap,” 

and ‘“ Swallow’s Cave” only. The tide was coming in rapidly, but we, 
determined to see the cave, scrabbled down the rugged rocks and entered 
in. I was disappointed in not being able to go through to the other, but 
it was impossible ; I stooped down and gathered some pebbles already wet 
by the coming tide. The hoarse waves gurgled and roargd amid the rocks 
as if angry at the intrusion, and one old fellow, ere I was willing to retire, 
lifted his foaming head high as the rock on which I had placed my foot, 
and with loud murmurs broke over it. The entrance to the cave is from 
eight to ten feet wide; in the inside, it is seventeen feet wide, twenty high, 
and seventy-two long. The Lover’s Leap is a high rock, time-worn and 
hoary, and Irene’s Grotto is still, wild and grand, though the arch that 
once spanned it, is partly gone, and over it a walk is thrown for the ac- 
commodation of foot passengers. Wild roses thickly clustered around it; 
one of them I plucked for you, but it is still too wet to inclose. Miss 








J and myself are anxious to hear from the Circle. If your time is 
not too much taken up, do please write to me. 
Yours with respect, J. L. B. 
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When first she met my transient view, . 
I thought that an angel of light had come, 
My purest pleasures to renew. 


She approached me with a smile divine, 
That few but angels can possess, 

With gentle looks and soothing words 
Did she my wakening grief repress. 


Oh! little thought I then how soon 
Her gentle soul would soar above, 

To those bright realms of endless day, 
Where all is peace, and joy, and love. 


And yet I knew by her pale brow, 
And by that soft cheek’s hectic flush, 
She could not long on earth remain, 
But she my fears would calmly hush. 


And when I asked if she loved life, 
Or grieved to think her race was run, 
She said, in tones both sweet and clear, 
“ His will alone, not mine be done.”’ 


"T was thus her bridal months passed on 
In slow, but sure and sad decay, 
Too soon, old tyrant Death did call, 
*¢ Come, fair one, to me! come away! 


had 


'T was midnight; all was calm and still, 
No sound the waeine night beguiled, 
Save the dropping of the old man’s tears 


As he gazed upon his dying child. 
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Mildly she oped her sweet blue eye, 

Whispering, “‘ He’s come !—’T is he !—He ‘s come !”’ 
Then sweet, as seraphs sing on high, 

She sung aloud, ** Sweet home, sweet home.”’ 


Her father raised her in his arms; 
Her head dropped heavy on his breast ; 
The old man groaned aloud, “She ’s gone ! 
Sweet Lizzie is at length at rest !’’ 


They sent for one, her bosom friend ; 
And bade him to them quickly come, 
For she was in her childhood’s home, 
Where he her true heart's love had won. 


Could ye have seen him when they said, 

“ Your sweet bride lives on earth no more,’ 
It would have made the hardest heart 

In sympathy his grief deplore. 


‘Oh! Gop!” he cried, “is this my lot?” 
And sank beside her on the floor, 

As pale and cold as his dead love, 
But life’s dark grief was not yet o'er. 


’ 


He rose, and gazed upon his bride, 
And wildly kissed her marble brow, 

And sighing, murmured, ‘* She's not mine— 
She ’s with her Heavenry FatuHer now.” 


Wild grief returned ; tears drowned his eyes ;— 
‘¢ She is not dead!”’ he loudly said. 
A still small voice then echoed, * Peace! 
She sleeps !—she sleeps !—she is not dead!” E. R. H. 
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MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


THERE is one place in this wide world where I love to linger: ‘tis be- 
side the grave of my mother. There, beneath that sacred mound, lies a 
found mother, who fell a victim to that fatal disease, consumption. One 
year has passed since she bade adieu to all earthly things. She was a 
dearly beloved mother to me. My father having died some years before, 
the care of our little family devolved wholly upon her. Being her only 
daughter, my affections were more closely interwoven with hers. Yet 
Death, that grim monster, who regards not youth nor age, marked her for 
his victim. Often, after a long summer day’s toil, have | wandered to 
that lone spot, and spent an hour in reflection. There, beneath the pale 
moonbeams, have I called to mind her pious examples, the many prayers 
she had offered for her orphan children, her counsels and advice. The 
many times she pointed us to the Lamb of Gop for consolation in times 
of trouble. Oft have I bedewed that hallowed spot with my tears, and 
found it good to think of the dead. Well might I have cause for grief 
were there all that remained of that dearest earthly friend—was that the 
last that I had to hope: but it is not so. Her immortal spirit basks in the 
sunshine of glory. There she is chanting praises to that blest Savior, who 
died that we might live. Yes,I look forward to that blest day when I 
shall meet her, clad in a robe of righteousness, and hope to spend a never- 
ending eternity of bliss. , ‘THEODORA. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Upon the last page of the last editorial article there isa sad error. The poem 
commences, at the top of the page, with the fourth stanza; then comes the caption, 
and then succeed the first, second and third stanzas.—In the June number there is 
an awkward mistake. On the cover is a notice of the Practical Christian, in which 
it is spoken of as a newly-established Coos. This error affects half the edition, and 
both blunders were made after the proof left our hands. The latter must have been 
the exploit of some mischief-maker. We regret the first-mentioned, as it makes 
ridiculous what was but passable before. 





To continue our narrative. Specimens of the first efforts have been given, and 
perhaps our readers will think, as the friends of the young writer did, that it would 
be better to discourage the little scribbler than to encourage her. Her father seri- 
ously reproved her tor the waste of time in “reading and writing silly stories’’— 
her eldest brother laughed and sneered, and vexed her extremely by sarcastic re- 
quests to see her poetry. Her elder sister was no more encouraging, and the little 
ones cared nothing about her. Jn this state of affairs she wrote little, and that by 
stealth. Never has her imagination been so lively as then; and had her discipline 
been different—had she been flattered and her pen encouraged, many foolish things 
might have been written which would afterwards have been more of injury than 
advantage. So a few occasional stanzas, written upon the back of an old letter, or 
the stray leaf of a mouse-nibbled account book, were the only evidence that she 
‘kept i’ the vein,’ for the waste of paper was not to be tolerated. She was not, 
however, prohibited from amusing the children by telling them stories, and was as 
well pleased as her listeners while relating to them all sorts of marvellous and 
original tales. 

Before she had completed her fifteenth year her father left home to spend the 
winter. Her brother was at College and her sister at a boarding-school. There 
was little or no restraint upon her movements, and she wrote a little book. It was 
called Eminy anp Cornewia, on Prive anp PrincipLe—in which two young 
misses were taken from school, and sent into the world, where both meet with trials 
and disappointments, which are supported by one with all the strength of a proud 
heart, while the other is sustained by principle. The first finds she has leaned 
upon a broken reed, and it fails her. The latter passes on through clouds and dark- 
ness to a brighter day, and becomes the support and benefactor of her early friend. 
This little book, with a long Revolutionary tale, were written merely for her own 
gratification, and never wholly read to any one but herself. The manuscript was 
preserved for several years, and then destroyed. 

When fifteen years of age, she was told that she must henceforth earn her own 
living, and not depend upon her father for a subsistence. Though in manner and 
appearance but a child, she was obliged to teach school, and there was some dissat- 
isfaction caused by the youth of ‘the schoolma‘am.”’ After this she taught one 
stuunmer in another place, to the satisfaction of all, and then continued the school 
by a private subscription. But many of ber patrons neglected to pay her for their 
children’s tuition, and are in her debt to this day. This discouraged her, and she 
thought of the factory as the best alternative. 

She has never regretted this step—and those who think and speak of a factory 
life as the darkest lot, view it in a different light from that in which it has appeared 
to her. She could have earned alivelihood by her needle ; but to do that she must 
sit at work as many hours as she would be confined in the mill. To teach a coun- 
try school was to have a paltry pittance a few months in the year, and be destitute 
of employment the remainder of it. ‘To write “silly stories” for a living was what 
she never dreamed of, though she possibly might have done it. For several years 
she labored at the loom ‘unnoticed and unknown.’’ Her correspondence with 


each of the scattered members of her family, was enough of exercise for her pen, 
and, save a few scraps for albums, she wrote nothing else. 

When the Improvement CircLe was established, about half-a-dozen years since, 
she was requested to write anonymously for it as others did. The idea pleased her. 
She had an intuitive feeling that the “silly stories,’ &c., which she might write, 
would be looked upon more favorably by the promiscuous assembly who collected 
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to hear those communications, than by her theological papa, and an imaginative bro- 
ther and sisters. She could now write herself. Her school compositions had gen- 
erally been upon Time, or Hope, or Autumn, or Morning, or Evening, or some such 
trite subject, for she dared not write out the vagaries which amused her fancy.— 
But now she could write, unknown to any one, and if her compositions were non- 
sensical, she would not be mortified by the exposure to others of the fact, and 
would be more satisfied herself with regard to their merits and demerits, for never 
before had she been so situated as to do herself justice. The little book, formerly 
written, was composed during moments snatched from school lessons, and various 
social occupations, and written in the evenings of a winter when she attended the 
district school during the day, and singing, spelling and dancing schools in the 
evening; besides all the parties within two or three miles. Now she had nothing 
to distract her attention from what she might choose to write. She bad time inthe 
mill for reflection, and had, while in Lowell, availed herself of the privileges of li- 
braries, such as she had never had access to before. She had read and reflected— 
why should she not write? 

The first communication sent to the Circle, was an allegory, entitled The Gar- 
den of Science, published in the old series of the Orrerine. It was complimented 
in terms which brought tears to her eyes,and the anonymous contributor was pub- 
licly requested to make herself known. After this she wrote constantly, and her 
powers were allowed free scope. When the Offering was established she was ex- 
pected to be one of its principal contributors, and these expectations she has en- 
deavored to answer. At the request of the second publisher, she consented to edit, 
though with some misgivings, and after that became one of its publishers. She 
has been requested to contribute to many other periodicals, but has almost inva- 
riably refused, for it has been her wish to devote time, and what she might have of 
talent, to this humble magazine. It seems to her to be identified with her literary 
character, and when it ceases to exist, no one will feel its loss as she must feel it. 
She remains alone of the original clique who presented it to the public. Several 
different series of writers have come forward and retired, and she has numbered 
herself with them all. 

During the years of her factory life she has once left the mill to attend school a 
few months, and this was before the existence of the Offering. Once also, about 
that period, she was recalled to her home to witness and soothe the last sickness 
of her eldest sister—she who had almost too carefully watched over her merrier 
companion, guided and counselled her. She saw the pains of a complicated dis- 
ease borne with uncomplaining meekness, and, for many weeks, watched with her 
constantly through the day and the night, and in her arms supported the loved 
form as it endured the pangs of dissolution. Two years passed, and she was again 
recalled to her home. Her young and exceedingly interesting brother was also in 
a consumption. He was the genius of the family—by far the most precocious, and 
of the most refined sensibilities. He was also beautiful—with a dark eye, which 
was all expression, and a snowy complexion, in which the hectic bad always played 
with its loveliest hues. Often, when he was a little child, had she sat with him, 
and watched the stars, and told him of the wonders of that universe to which those 
glittering worlds belonged, and of that Susiime Brine who made them, until he 
would hold his breath, or gasp with emotion. He had always been frail, but she 
had begun to hope that he might live to manhood, when the cough sounded its pre- 
monitory knell. From that moment she buried him in anticipation, but yet it was 
a solace to be with him, and see the boy waste and die with all the calmness of a 
Christian philosopher. 

Again, a few years passed, and she was recalled to her home to watch the last 
sickness of her remaining sister. For years she had hoped and feared with regard 
to her—but when she saw her so well as to be married, with the intention of try- 
ing her abilities for housekeeping, she hoped the voung bride was not too sanguine, 
and that new scenes, new duties and new friends would renovate and restore her. 
But it was not long before she drooped, and at length she herself saw the futility 
of her hopes, and sweetly resigned herself to the fell destroyer who had deprived 
her of a sister and a brother. It was sad to think that she must die, just as new 
hopes and new joys were clustering around her pathway, and she was one unusu- 
ally gifted with every capacity to enjoy life. Her countenance was very lovely, 
her mind pure, her disposition even, and her manners very winning. ‘ None knew 
her but to love her; none named her but to praise.’’ And with all these endearing 
qualities she possessed uncommon practical abilities. 
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When she now felt that her life was drawing to a close, her heart yearned towards 
her home, her parents, and her childhood’s friends. She wished to die at home, 
and that her sister might be with her during the last sickness, as she had been with 
the others. That sister was with her while she was conveyed from her new to her 
old home, and then she returned to Lowell to prepare for a longer absence. The 
Offering was to be discontinued the two months succeeding the close of the volume, 
and the business was resigned to the care of her partner. Then she went home to 
stay. weeks, and perhaps months; and, as the stage-coach conveyed her along, she 
wondered if she could again go through such scenes with a chec: ‘ul countenance 
and a strong heart. She reached her home, and found the beloved one a corpse. 
She had dropped away twelve hours previous, calmly, though suddenly, as con- 
sumptives sometimes do. 

These trials, and the personal cares, vexations and disappointments, which all 
must endure, have given a tinge of sadness to some of her writings, though her 
effort is always to be cheerful. 

To see her aged father feeble and dispirited—her mother, with a broken mind, 
passing her days without the sustaining and cheering presence of ber children— 
her unfortunate sister, the only one of those who once gathered around the hearth- 
stone—to see this, and feel that she cannot make it otherwise, is often the cause of 
a sad hour and a bitter tear. And under these circumstances to hear herself spoken 
of as a vile tool for aristocratic tyrants, or an absolute impostor—her magazine re- 
presented as a hoax; and the support of that class, whom she has most wished to 
serve, almost entirely withdrawn—all this has been trial enough for one to con- 
tend with. 

Still there has been much of the bright and encouraging around her, and it must 
be for her own good that the burden has been so frequently laid upon her neck, and 
the dark veil over her countenance. And if, under happier influences, she had 
been thoughtlessly gay, or vain, or haughty, or unmindful of the poor and toiling, 
then has she cause to bless the restraining hand that has always been upon her. 


HF; 





We have received from W. D. Ticknor, a reprint of Dr Scoresby’s work upon 
AMERICAN FacTories AND THEIR FemMALE Operatives. We noticed this book 
upon our cover last month, with a promise to recur to it again; and we are happy 
to see this republication of a work which ought to be universally read. The Eng- 
lish edition is said to be universally sought after, and the copy sent us by the author 
has been constantly circulating among our friends. In an appendix to the copy 
before us it is stated that they are republished on account of their ‘remarkable 
fidelity of description,’ and freedom from ‘those errors which so generally mark 
the writings of travellers.” 

The Statistics of the Lowell.Manufactures are also added, which will enhance its 
value to those who search for correct information. We see by this appendix, that 
the average wages of females per week, clear of their board, is $1.75. Ina recent 
number of a paper, printed in New York, called Young America, it is stated that 
the average wages of females here, is $1.75, including their board—which is an 
error of some importance. The $1.75 does not include that made by extra work, 
but only the average upon one machine, or pair of machines. So that the average 
wages of the females is actually higher than 91.75 per week, exclusive of their 
board. We hope that Young America will notice this fact, and make as many 
comments upon it as upon their erroneous statement. 

The following extracts will be interesting to all our readers, and our city patrons 
will attest to the “ fidelity of description.” 


‘On entering Lowell, a stranger is naturally struck with the contrast presented 
by that place, to an English manufacturing town. Here, in Bradford, for example, 
every building is of stone, or brick, solid, substantial, with little of the freshness 
that might be looked for in so rapidly an increasing town; there, in Lowell, though 
the mills and boarding-houses are generally of brick, the chief part of the other 
buildings, houses, hotels, and even churches, are of wood, and nearly the whole as 
fresh-looking as if built within a year. Here, with us, every thing, externally, 1s 
discolored with smoke; buildings, streets and causeways, alike bearing a sooty 
covering; the mud of the streets in color and consistency like blackish gray paint, 
and the air of heaven darkened as by a dense cloud: there, nothing is discolored, 
neither houses, nor mills, nor trees; the red brick factories and boarding-houses, 
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and the other edifices of wood painted in light colors, look as fresh as if just fin- 
ished; the streets, dusty enough, indeed, (for a deep dry covering of dust was on 
them when I was in Lowell,) were yet not black like ours; and the sky, unshrouded 
by smoke or cloud, was brilliant and clear, the sun darting down its unobstructed 
rays with dazzling and scorching power. Then the trees and plants which, with 
us, soon become dingy after foliage bursts out, and which in some places, as in the 
church-yard of St. Peter's, being ever leafless, appear like the black stumps of the 
forest in America, the residue and remnants of the fire—there, in Lowell, were 
fresh and flourishing; the trees, with which some streets or mill precincts were 
screened and adorned, being verdant in their summer foliage, and the neatly kept 
gardens, here and there seen about the factories, being amply adorned with floral 
beauty. Hence, as to Lowell, large as it has grown, it is yet rural in its appearance, 
and, notwithstanding its being a city of factories, is yet fresh and cleanly.” 

‘The young women observed at work in this cotton-mill were all above the age 
of children; 1 supposed, generally, they were from fifteen to twenty, though many 
were much older; and some few, I believe, were married women. [| afterwards 
learnt that the average age was about twenty-three years. The great majority were 
from the country; but on this point, as well as about that of the case of children, I 
shall have to speak hereafter. 

‘On almost every floor of the factory, I conversed with one or more of the fe- 
males at work. In all cases their manner was easy and unaffected, modest and re- 
spectful. In many of them there was an intelligent, and rather refined expression 
of countenance, characterized in some, with a cast of thoughtfulness.” 

‘* We have the results of the thoughts of many of them printed—yes, printed !— 
in the books I hold in my hand, which, perhaps some of you have seen, and, if not, 
which you ought to see. They are parts or numbers of a periodical work, written 
entirely by the factory-girls of the place I visited. It is called the ‘ Lowell Offer- 
ing.’ Mr. Knight, an enterprising London publisher, has placed some of the most 
interesting matter of the original work within your reach. In this little volume, 
entitled ‘ Mind among the Spindles,’ you have a cheap and very judicious selection 
of the papers.”’ 

‘‘As few of the young women have their parents residing in Lowell—most of 
them coming up from the country for the sake of the employment for themselves— 
they live chiefly, but not entirely, in boarding-houses expressly built by the corpo- 
rations for their accommodation. These houses are neatly built of brick, in rows 
or in short streets broken up into what, in America, are called ‘blocks.’ Usually, 
they are three stories high, with a garret, and contain six or seven bed-rooms with 
two beds, calculated for two persons each, so that the whole will duly accommodate 
from twenty-four to thirty girls, and some, I believe, more, when full. 

‘¢ The one I visited was not selected, but taken at a venture. It was in the even- 
ing, just as the young women were leaving their work. IT was shown through al- 
most every room from the attic to the ground floor. Every thing was clean and 
orderly, presenting a comfortable appearance. ‘The rooms were better than I had 
often had at some of the hotels; the beds of a commodious size, and the furniture 
sufficiently good and neat. Some of the young people had just come in, and two 
were in the parlor, with whom (one of them more particularly) I sat and conversed 
for sometime. She was tall in person, of slight figure, and rather tastefully dressed, 
(I think in a muslin dress,) with a gold pencil case suspended by a silk cord round 
the neck. She conversed freely, in good language, and without either affectation 
or restraint. I told them that I came from a large manufacturing town in England, 
and that I was wishful to see the American factories and factory-workers, that ] 
might tell my parishioners something about them. This intimation, indeed, was 
calculated, perhaps to interest them, but certainly to put them on their guard. But 
I did not observe that it produced any check to free and frank communication. 

‘In this place, I might just notice, that their manner of living in their boarding- 
houses is amply liberal for the payments they make. They have three meals a day, 
combining tea or coffee, at each, along with substantial provision; and differing 
but little, in the variety, I believe, except that hot meat is the prevalent advantage 
given to the dinner. The two systems of boarding-houses, that of the corporations 
and that of private arrangement, serve as a check upon each other; so that if any 
abuse were to creep into either, or if the quality or quantity of provision, or the 
amount charged, should be unsatisfactory in the one class, the inmates would, in 
most cases, (except where no private lodging-houses are situated near their mills) 
have the opportunity of removing their residence. For though some of the corpo- 
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rations require their female operatives to reside in the houses built and owned by 
them, and most of them consider it right and proper that they should do so, yet, 
where the mills happen to be situated in the midst of private houses, large numbers 
of the hands sometimes board away from the corporations.” 

‘‘ Being anxious to see the factory operatives at their leisure and recreation in 
the evening, I left very early, and being conveyed to my hotel, in the centre of the 
city, | went from thence through the principal streets, among which—the evening 
being cool and agreeable—I pleasantly rambled for upwards of an hour. Extensive 
ranges of well-furnished shops, brilliantly lighted up, and continuing so until nine 
o’clock, or a little later, indicated the prosperity of the place, whilst a very large 
number of the young women of the factories were seen enjoying the evening air in 
the streets, and not a few availing themselves of the facilities offered them for 
shopping. Comparatively few men were about. The girls were generally walking 
two or more together, and I did not observe the smallest sign of levity or indecorum 
in any one individual, amongst the many hundreds whom I passed.”’ 

“ Not to anticipate too far, the suggestions I shall have to offer to you in a sub- 
sequent lecture, in the form of a plan for the object commended to you, it may suf- 
fice at present just to say, that if but our factory-operatives and factory-masters, 
and the Christian ministers, and the Christian people of our general population, 
would cordially take up this matter on the principles of their Christian profession, 
(as I fervently trust they will be induced to do,) benefit, real and substantial, must 
ensue. And though our factory-girls might not be raised to the literary rank of 
writers in a ‘ Bradford Offering,’ they would be placed, as a class, in a condition 
far more honorable to themselves than that which at present they enjoy, and ren- 
dered vastly more useful to society. Yes, and in place of the sad and lamentable 
profligacy, which so awfully, I fear, prevails, we should gain for them a higher tone 
of moral and religious principle, and see, by the blessing of God, numbers elevated 
to the true dignity of our race,—to the character which felicitates and adorns,—to 
the state which elevates woman to her proper condition here, and provides for her 
an ennobling, immortalizing destiny hereafter.”’ 

*¢ All the writers on America whose accounts of Lowell I have seen, unite in one 
general expression of surprise and approbation of the Lowell Offering. As the 
work of young women engaged for thirteen or fourteen hours a day (including the 
brief time allowed for meals) in their laboring occupation, this publication must 
every where excite a feeling of surprise; and yet, without any allowance for this 
circumstance, or for the class of society who constitute the entire body of the con- 
tributors, the Lowell Offering still stands commended, in every part of it that I 
have seen, for its propriety of sentiment and language, and high moral tone, for the 
vividness of natural feeling and good sense portrayed in numbers of its articles, and 
for the descriptive cleverness, and innocent playfulness, with which some of its 
contributions are characterized.”’ 


Dr. Scoresby extracts largely from the Offering ; and this is a gratification to us, 
because it assures us that, if our labors are not productive here of all the good we 
might wish, yet that their beneficial influence is not limited to this city, or this 
country. Our operatives complain because the Offering affects only their intel- 
lectual condition. They will see, by Dr. Scoresby’s work, that this is not to be 
considered so slightly important as they have viewed it. The contrast drawn, be- 
tween the operatives here and those of Bradford, (Eng.,) will furnish them with 
many good lessons; and while it should lead them to value still more their own 
blessed country and its privileges, it should also incite them to still higher and 
stronger exertions for self and mutual improvement. They cannot stand still! 
They must go on, or go back; and it is our ardent wish that the good character 
which the Lowell female operatives have acquired and sustained may never be lost. 

We should like to give many extracts, for which we have no room; and can only 
recommend the work to all who feel an interest in American Factories and thetr Fe- 
male Operatives. 











